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HAILMANN’S KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
This school will enter upon its fourth term, on Monday, October 


7th, 1878. 

The course will embrace instruction in General Pedagogics with 
special reference to Froebel’s “New Epucation”; instruction and 
practice in the use of Froebel’s gifts; observation and practice in 
the Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Physiology, 
Natural History, Mathematics, and Singing will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers’ and Mothers’ classes. 

For terms and other particulars apply to 


W. N. HAILMANN, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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— A Numer of Western kindergarteners, feeling the necessity 
of occasional intercourse with colleagues, have urged upon us the 
desirability of holding a Western kindergarteners’ conference some 
time in the course of the ensuing year. We suggest Chicago or 
Indianapolis as central and easily accessible places of meeting, and 
the Christmas holidays as a suitable time. We beg all, who have 


‘suggestions to make, to communicate with us, so that a call accept- 


able to the majority may be issued without delay. 


— WE Direct attention to the article: ‘The Kindergarten 
in the School System” by Sup’t Whitford of Wisconsin. Such words 
of cheer from so high a source gain new strength from the position 
the writer enjoys. 


— Mrs. A. B. Ocpen will remove her Kindergarten and 
Training Class for the fall and winter to Cleveland, O. We congrat- 
ulate Cleveland and the cause. Mr. Rickoff is a warm friend of the 
kindergarten, and he will find in Mrs. Ogden a good and earnest 
helper. With her aid, he will soon succeed in removing the cold- 
ness and distrust which a previous experiment in kindergartening by 
an Incompetent person has left behind in this city. 


— The Sandusky Institute was not a success. We had receiv- 
ed dozens of applications from persons who wanted to become kin- 
dergarteners; to all of these we were forced to write that Sandusky 
was not the place for them. Nevertheless we had the pleasure of 
meeting ONE mother from Minnesota, and-onE teacher from Michi- 
gan. After a few conversations, we induced the mother to go to 
Florence,which we trust will ere long become the Mecca of mothers, 
and the teacher is determined to join a training class. It is evident 
that the general interest for kindergartening had not been sufficiently 
aroused as yet to warrant the enterprise. We hope and trust, how- 
ever, that another year of work on the part of all concerned, will 
make an institute similar to the one planned possible, next year. 


— THE continuation of Dr. Seguin’s reports came too late for 
publication in this number. 7 


— Mrs. OGpDEN’s summer training-class will have its com- 
mencement on the 26th inst. ; 





— AT THE sixth annual meeting of the ‘‘9f2/gemeiner Erzie- 
hungsverein’’ (General Educational Association) at Dresden, papers 
were read on the following subjects : 

1. The Mother as the awakener of the child’s consciousness of 

God, by Dr. Wuensche of Dresden. 

2. The significance of Froebel in the reform of popular education, 
by Dr. Benfey of Vienna. 

3. The life of the child and the history of humanity, by Dr. Hohl- 
feld of Dresden. 

4. Educational reform and Frederic Froebel, by Dr. Goering o 

Dresden. 

— Miss PEasopy writes concerning the approaching publica- 
tion of Froebel’s Mother’s Book by Lee and Shepard : 

“Tt is too true that financial difficulties lead many into courting 
the favor of parents, by concessions which, though apparently 
small, “do in time subvert the system.” — I look for the correction 
of this to the diffusion of Froebel’s Mother’s Book, which I think 
will do very much to educate mothers all over the land to see that 
the kindergarten, in its purity and power, is not a school, but 
a nursery of the affections and moral nature, divinely hinted by 
the instinctive tendencies of childhood which the mother instinctively 
meets; and especially when her instinct becomes insight, by means 
of Froebel’s psychological views, as revealed in his book, which Lee 
and Shepard have in press, and which willbe published this summer, 
with the music and engraved illustrations, a fac-simile of the unzqgue 
original.” 

— Miss EMMA MarwepeEL has succeeded in establishing the 
“FROEBEL’S EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA.” 

The association is composed of the most earnest and most 
prominent teachers and friends of education in the state and promi- 
ses to do successful work. The objects of the society are mutual 
improvement, and the dissemination of the principles, literature, and 
approved methods of the new education, beginning with the kinder- 
garten. 

The first step will be the erection of one or two public kinder- 
gartens. It is a note-worthy fact that this society considers the 
—— ouly as the foundation for the new education at which 
they aim. 

At the first meetings Miss Marwedel lectured on “Self-Help”, 
“Motion Plays”, and “The Occupations”. Her enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the cause seems at last to have secured her the success she 
so richly deserves, 

— THE SuMMER MEETING of the “American Froebel Union” 
will take place in Boston, on Thursday, August 28. Reports from 
auxiliary societies and Mothers’ Unions will be read. Members will 
be notified of hour and place by postal cards. 

— Muss M. H. Ross of Columbus, O., read an interesting 
paper on “The relation of Froebel to other educators” before the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Put-In-Bay. The paper called 
forth encouraging remarks from a number of the foremost educators 
of the state, such as Rickoff, Tappan, Stevenson and others. A 
committee was appointed whose duty is to take proper steps to 


*|induce the legislation which will admit children to the public schools 


at the age of four, so that towns, which desire it, may establish pub- 


| lic kindergartens. : 
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The Kindergarten in the School System. 

The time has come when the kindergarten should be engrafted 
into the public school system of our state. Where it has been fairly 
tested in this country, it has given eminent satisfaction. The few 
schools under this system established in some localities three years 
ago, have been more than quadrupled since. This result has been 
attained almost entirely through private enterprise. Those in charge 
of the public resources usually accept with great caution, it not with 
actual reluctance, any innovations in their work. The kindergarten 
employs new principles and new methods in developing the child’s 
powers of body and mind. The evidence is conclusive that these 
principles and methods are based upon the child’s nature. They re- 
gard especially the laws of its highest activity and growth. That this 
system of education is perfect, we do not assert; and that changes 
may occur in some of its features, we think is probable. But its 
principal points seem to be settled in both the essential and the ex- 
ternal departments. There remains the labor of adapting it to the 
lesser and varying conditions of childhood, as found in different 
countries and different localities. 

But we are more concerned about removing the difficulties which 
we encounter in securing the introduction of the system as a part of 
the educational forces of the state. We have neither the funds, nor 
the teachers, to enable us to form the kindergarten schools in our 
principal villages and cities, much less in the country districts. If 
both of these were provided, we have no public sentiment which 
would sustain these schools in many places. The graded or high 
school, is generally not so conservative as the mixed school in the 
rural district ; and it could more easily adopt this reform or append- 
age to its primary work. In less than ten years a kindergarten should 
be connected with every school having more than three departments 
in the state. It will increase the expense of conducting our schools 
at the beginning, but it will lessen them in the end. The time in 
which a child will acquire an average education will be shortened 
two years. Less attention will need be given to the studies now 
taught to the primary pupils. An impulse will be supplied to enlarge 
and perfect home instruction ; and so less early training will need be 
imparted by the schools supported by public means. 

In this state the private school has always preceded the public. 
We may have to wait, in this instance, for more large-minded and 
enterprising citizens to inaugurate by their private efforts the kinder- 
garten in all our leading places of influence. If we do, we shall place 
upon them burdens which they should not be compelled to bear. 
Besides, the enterprise will be comparatively weak and slow in its 
growth. The public school always justifies its existence by its greater 
efficiency. 

An opportunity is given the Board of Normal Regents in this state 
to confer another incalculable advantage upon our common school 
system, This Board is required by law to sustain model departments 
in all our State Normal Schools. Among these is the Primary, where 
the small children are now taught the elements of a public school 
education ; and where those preparing to teach c ‘n observe and test 
the best methods of their work. Now let this Board, at the open- 
ing of the next academic year, establish in one or more of their 
schools the genuine kindergarten, where the principles of this new 
system may be taught, and where Normal pupils may be trained for 
imparting similar instruction elsewhere. Large numbers could come 
to see its operations. An impetus would be given towards its accept- 


- ance in other places as a part of our public school scheme. 
(State Sup’t Whitford in Wis. Journal of Education.) 
—_—____ >_< > <4 


The Charity memati: of the Anthon Memorial 


hurch. 
(Extract from a letter of Miss E.’ P. PEABODY.) 


While we (Miss Peabody and Mrs. Aldrich), were in New York, 
we were so fortunate as to be present at the inauguration of the 
charity kindergarten of the Anthon Memorial Church in oth street, 
near 7th Avenue. The subject has been before this church for a 


year; Mr. Newton supplementing a talk of mine with the ladies of 
this truly working church, by a constant diffusion among them of 
Steiger’s kindergarten tracts — until -he could ask them with an 
assurance of their cordial response, whether they were ready to sub- 
scribe the money necessary to pay a thoroughly trained 





A sum 


kindergartener and for the furniture and materials. 
of 800 dollars was at once forthcoming, and six young ladies 
of the society offered themselves as assistants, to work under her 


direction and to play the piano. A portion of the lecture-room in 
the basement of the church was arranged for their tables and play. 
ground ; thirty children of the immediate neighborhood were col- 
lected and the exercises began after some short explanations made 
to the company by Mr. Newton, followed by my telling the teachers 
about the charity kindergartens in Massachusetts, founded by the 
wise munificence of the daughter of Agassiz, teacher, as he entitled, 
himself—for he recognized that ¢o educate is the highest vocation 
of men or women, (a lesson his own children have thoroughly 
learned.) As I described how a company of little savages, from one 
of the most wretched precincts of Cambridge, were transformed from 
a sullen, fighting, foul-mouthed horde into a joyful, harmonious, 
sweet-spoken community of love, by the cheery, hopeful faith of a 
truly lyrical kindergartener, who persistently refused to recognize the 
naughtiness as any thing but their transient mistake, and f¢rium- 
phantly declared that they were all going to help her make a 
beautiful kindergarten, by making beautiful things—all by them. 
selves, out of brilliant materials, which she spread before their dazzled 
eyes, till all the uproar of antagonism was silenced by surprise and 
hope ;—tears flowed over aged cheeks, and in all the faces of the 
audience, smiled the dawn of the day when the lion shall lie down 
with the lamb to eat hay with the ox, and a young child shall lead 
them. 

And then the piano was struck and the children marched round 
and round, following the singing kindergartener, and formed them. 
selves into a ring, for a veritable play of the birdies learning to hop 
of the mother bird, the kindergartener herself, who _ thus 
began her reign in the children’s hearts—by making herself one with 
them on their own plane of veritable play. I told Mr. Newton, 
that by this token, I predicted success—for she was “‘converted and 
become as a little child”, “the s7ve gua non,” as Christ said, if one 
would enter the kingdom of heaven—of which the kindergarten of 
Froebel is the vestibule, inasmuch as it is a growing into “the com- 
munion of the just” by a spontaneous harmony of loving activity 
on nature and in social union evermore. 

(For the N ew Education.) 
A Reminiscence. : 

Little Allie had heard of our kindergarten and wanted to come 
to it. Obtaining her mamma’s consent she made her appearance 
one Mcnday morning, looking as fresh and sweet as a June rose. 
Hers was a chubby form, full of health, which, with her laughing 
blue eyes, and long sunny curls, quite attracted me. 

The first day she sat at the table in her little chair, amused for 
a while, but would in no case enter into any occupation or play. 
Suddenly her wilful spirit arose and she said she wanted to go home. 
At first no heed was paid to it—but on her reiterating it, the kinder- 
gartener was obliged to say—“Well, Allie, if you think you cannot be 
happy here with all these little children in our lovely kindergarten, 
you may put on your hat and go home.” She put on her hat and 
lingered in the entsy until the children had ended the closing song. 

Hardly expecting her the next morning, it was quite a pleasure 
to see her happy face make an appearance among us. Again the 
determined resolution not to work or play. So passed the second 
day but with a different ending from the previous one, for at the 
close of the session she persistently refused to go home, nor could 
she be prevailed upon untilher sister came for her an hour after- 
ward. The third day, thinking the child would be far happier to 
join with the others, the kindergartener asked her, if she would not 
like to have a needle and some pretty worsted and sew. “No, ! 
won't!” came out so decidedly that all in the room were taken 
aback. “If you do not wish to sew, can you not say so sweetly?” 
“No!” came from those red lips, showing a defiant spirit. 

During the next play-time, thinking the little spirit might be 
somewhat softened, and yearning for the child’s happiness, the kinder 
gartener gently asked her, if she would not feel happier to join wi 
her little friend, whom she loved, in playing. “No, I won’t! there 
now!” came with such a gust of violence that, seeing how the little 
gentle spirits about her were shocked, the one whose heart loved he 
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took her gently by the hand and led her into an adjoining room, and 
said : ‘I want my little Allie to stay here alone and think over the words 
she has said to me, and when I come in to her again, I should like 
to have her tell me, if they have been kind words or unkind ones.’ 

Resuming the play, and then arranging the work for the next 
occupation, the kindergartener returned to her refractory pupil, not, 
however, without a prayer for wisdom to influence the little one 
aright. On going into the room the child looked inquiringly into 
the face that approached her, and unresistingly suffered herself to be 
folded in loving arms. “Allie, do you love Aunt Ella?” 

Such a look! was the only reply. But it spoke volumes. 
Full of surprise that there could be a doubt of it, of grief that there 
was one—and a yearning to remove it—the look haunts me still, 
though the little one has long since entered the true “Paradise of 
Childhood”. Sitting in my lap, she was told that this was Aunt Ella’s 
kindergarten, where she wished to make all the little children happy 
who came to it. That she dearly loved every one, and they loved 
her well enough to work and play together and try to make all 
around them happy. That there was one little child whom she 
feared did not love her (a hug); but Aunt Ella loved her more than 
she could express; and, if that little one loved her in return and 
wanted to come to the kindergarten and try to be happy and make 
the others happy as they did her, she would be very welcome, and 
we would all be happy together. 

“Do you love Aunt Ella?” O, such passionate kisses! such 
clinging arms thrown around my neck! and the words “I do love 
you!” come as perfumed answers to prayer, and the little passive, 
conquered, loving child was led back to her seat like a lamb, and 
the occupation was entered into with a spirit kindred to the others, 
and never more was there a drawback to work or play; nor did 
any one seem more fully to enjoy every thing that came before us. 
Although every child in the kindergarten seemed a miracle of love 
and goodness, yet in her the spirit seemed intensified,—and at one 
of our receptions she could not let Aunt Ella pass her without em- 
bracing or catching at her dress, thus causing remarks from the 
audience about her extreme affection. 

There is nothing that frets and repels some natures like stubborn 
wilfulness in children. Instead of being fretted, is it not better to 
sow the seeds of kindness and love; watch them with eager care 
and wait patiently for the fruition of our careful tending. It is for 
us to do our part in a gentle, loving, faithful manner, and if the 
results do not immediately follow, why should we become impatient, 
and think to subjugate human wills toourown. My little five-year- 
old boy said to me one day, “Mamma, God lets us have our own 
way, does n’t he?” A studied discourse could not have been preached 
with more power than that one sentence, for it recurs to me time 
and again when I am tempted to subjugate the little wills. After all 
they have a right to them, and we will invariably find that by using 
tact, they are soon won to paths of right and truth. 

The sweet spontaneity of childhood should be sacredly preserved, 
not checked—and where the wayward will would lead into error, it 
1s our sacred duty to guide and win, not force it from thence. 

Better that the little lamb learn wisdom by oft straying, 

And seek from choice the paths of peace, for strength will come by praying. 

EXx-KINDERGARTENER. 


Florence, Mass., July 4th, 1878. 





Dear Mr. HalLMaN: 

The folding on the basis of the square which you gave when 
you were here, has been so satisfactory, that I am inclined to send 
for the New Epucation an extract from a letter I have just written 
to Mrs. S., one of our class who is just beginning her kindergarten 
work in San Francisco, California. 

We did not know of this folding until you gave it to us, and so 
the class did not get it. 

_The paper four inches square is, I think, the best for this 
folding. ‘The first time I gave it: the full half hour was spent in ad- 
miring and comparing the different colors—each child having chosen 
his own—observing that one side of every piece was white, counting 
the edges and corners, and learning how many squares of the table 
the Paper would cover. Then the names were written upon the 








The second time they 
were given, they were placed evenly on the squares of the table and 
counted again to be sure they were right; then the front edge was 
folded back upon the back edge and the squares covered by the paper 
again counted. No effort was made to have them understand that 
eight was half of sixteen, for they are next to our youngest class, 


papers which were “put to bed” in a box. 


and had not had folding. It was easy to have them see that each 
had a book, without telling in so many words. I read a short but 
interesting story from my book which was a great delight to them, 
and several at once wanted to know, if there was a story in their 
book. So I read to the eager audience as many stories—from one 
to three minutes long, as there were books handed me, though the 
children were invited to read their own, and several did so—even 
timid little Mary was so forgetful of herself as to read a httle story— 
entirely made up—of a little boy anda kitten. This part of the 
exercise was a success and surprise to me; it was so perfectly car- 
ried out by the interested little children. 

The next folding day the books were set on their edges, and 
when turned on their long edges, made tents which brought out 
many stories of tents on the lawns, gypsy and soldiers’ tents, and the 
time was delightfully spent with no folding that day; but the fourth 
time the long edges were turned over to the middle crease so that 
the tent would have sides, and immediately Eddie said his was a 
bridge and, when he assured us that it was very strong and showed 
us how to make ours so too, we drove our horses (fingers) over, 
and nearly all did it so carefully that the bridges were not disturbed. 
Most of them were built over the Connecticut river, as that is the 
prominent one near here. ‘This day way was more than a success, 
though not easy to describe. 

The fifth and last time the paper was unfolded and placed upon 
the table with the creases running from front to back, and the front 
and back edges folded together, and the paper creased, then opened 
and the front edge folded to the crease in the middle, and the back 
edge the same, and then opened, and the paper found to be creased 
in squares just like those on the table. ‘Then I gave them scissors 
to cut the paper in the creases—thus emphasizing the squares which 
were carefully measured with those of the table to see how well they 
were cut. As these children are not old enough to manage sixteen 
squares to paste on a large paper—which would, I think, be the 
complete synthesis, I gave them pieces of paper to wrap them in to 
carry home ; and it was very pretty to see how neatly most of the 
children packed the papers together and folded the front edge of the 
wrapper over the squares then the back and ends. This I consider 
the very beginning of the folding ; it can soon be followed by the 
the house, the boat and other forms. 

I think for the very little ones the smaller paper could be used 
and folded once each way and cut and the four squares pasted upon 
paper; but the book, tents and bridge afford so fine an opportunity 
for thought, imagination and story telling, that they ought not to 
be lost sight of. A. R. ALDRICH. 


—WE make the following extracts from a letter of Miss Susie 
Pollock, of Washington, D. C.: 

“Our National Kindergarten, together with that of Miss Susie 
Pollock’s celebrated Froebel’s birthday in a delightful manner. The 
little ones alternated in singing their little motion songs and in play- 
ing games. Miss Susie gave a short sketch of Froebel’s life, and I 
told a story just at the close of the exercises, explaining how Froebel 
came to call his educational institution a sindergarten. 

All the parents and children present, then marched into the 
lower Hall, where a bountiful collation was provided. 

We had invited all the Washington Kindergartens to unite with 
us in this celebration. I think it is a great pity, that kindergarteners 
can not rise above petty considerations, but be united and work to- 

ether 

. I have been trying to interest the churches here to have each 
one give an entertainment, the funds raised to be used towards estab- 
lishing a free kindergarten. Each congregation reserving the right 
to send as many children as the funds raised will pay for, counting 
each child $10 per quarter. But the churches here in Washington 
are all saddled with heavy debts, and they have to struggle to pay 
the interest; they have therefore not done anything.” 
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— THE KINDERGARTEN is kept in an elegant, well-furnished 
house at Y. The hour for opening has come, yet we neither hear 
any sound, nor see any sign, indicating the presence of happy 
children, exuberant with vigor, overflowing with joy. Surely our 
watch is too fast. — Presently a tiny bell sends forth a timorous 
sound; the lady in charge seats herself in an easy chair, around 
which a dozen and a half of smaller chairs form a crescent. The 
lady is quite demure ; only a sort of a made smile plays on her lips, 
which may anticipate the pleasure of “living with the little chil- 
dren”, or which may be due to the visitors who, of course, are 
aware that in the kindergarten all is happiness. 

Another timorous sound from the tiny bell, and the stillest 
little children — our watch was not too fast — begin to file in on tip- 
toe, though the floors are carpeted, and take their proper seats in 
the properest of manners. When they all are seated and quite still, 
the demure lady in the easy chair smiles forth in a tone that renders 
stillness a solemn duty: “Well, children, I hope you have been 
happy since we parted.” Of course they have been guzte happy. 
Not boisterously happy, as “coarse” children are apt to be whose 
parents have not money enough to send them to “our” kindergarten, 
but in the genteelest way “quite happy”. Oh, they are “quite 
happy” even now: you can see it in the self-satisfied look of these 
little paragons; so happy, that there are no desires left for them ; 
they have all they want, they are all they want to be; and the still 
smilish get in the easy chair knows it, and is proud of them. 

“Well, children, te!l me what you saw yesterday afternoon.” — It 
seems that nothing they had seen had made an impression on them 
to last, unaided, over night. They are asked singly, and, at last, 
a little five-year-old Arabella had seen a little dog and — “don’t you 
think — the little dog had four legs and only one tail, only one 
tail.” The made’ smile on the face of the demure lady broadens 
into a grin of real, heartfelt satisfaction at this sign of intellectual 
growth. — But that’s nothing to the dog little Cornelius had seen: 
his dog had two tails.—Oh yes, he is sure of it, one of the tails was 
on the dog, and_ the other was on the ground. — What a wonderful 
intellect, an embryonic Young in the observation of lights and 
shadows. The grin on the face of the demure lady expands actu- 
ally into a little laugh which is propagated — though somewhat 
sluggishly — from one end of the crescent, where the biggest child 
sits, to the other, 

Thus, the exercise went on with similarly astonishing results, 
until they came to their devotions in which the children joined with 
that matter-of-course apathy that distinguishes the worship of those 
who pray, because it is proper to do so. 

Then came a wonderful game, a game in which various groups 
of children represented the states of a certain section of this 
country, by representing certain staple products of those states; 
the states were placed in their proper geographical order, so that the 
children might “learn them by heart.” This the children may 
accomplish in time, but they seemed to make little progress while 
we were there, although thirty-five minutes were spent in the game 
and although many ingenious tricks were used to aid the process, 
Possibly the children were not interested in the game. 

Then, the little timorous bell told them to rise, take hands, and 
march or run or skip about the rooms — we do not know what to 
cal! the tistless, awkward, edging motion —, while singing the song 
about the purling river etc. They had not time for ring-games after 
this, but went to the tables, where they enjoyed—some embroidery. 
In sptte of the reproving look of the demure lady in charge, we 








ventured to ask a few of the children, what they were making. One 
made “vertical lines”, an other “horizontal lines”, a third “77gAt 
angles” and a fourth “squares”. In another kindergarten we had 
visited, the children made the same things as “little children standing 
in a row”, “little children gone to bed”, “sleds”, and “houses” or 
“boxes”. We wonder which took more interest in the work and 
learnt more about vertical, horizontal etc. 

After that we left; we were completely worn out with the 
stillness and properness that pervaded all they claimed to do in this 
kindergarten. 

In a subsequent visit which I (alone this time) paid the demure 
lady, when she was not engaged in the kindergarten, I described to 
her the work I had seen at H. In vivid terms I depicted to her the 
joyful greetings between “Auntie” and the little children, as well as 
among these, as each child came into the room, all aglow with the 
remembrance of past happiness and with the expectation of joy to 
come. A cloud passed over her face, but I protested that there was 
no coarseness, no disorder in the room, certainly no unkindness; 
the children were simply happy and they did not think it wrong to 
show their happiness; each child was full of his own joy, and 
seemed anxious to impart of his abundance to the others. I told 
her how, when the time for opening had come, the kindergartener 
took her position, how the children, when they saw this, came runn- 
ing up to her, each eager to be as near as possible to the beloved 
“Auntie” ; how, after pacifying their eagerness, she sat down on the 
floor — (Pray, do not be horrified; the floor was not carpeted, it 
was a clean freshly scrubbed floor) —; how she told them of a 
little dog she had seen, who had learnt a funny trick from his mas- 
ter; how the children then climbed in and told her and each other 
experiences of dogs, cats, squirrels and what not; how, after a few 
minutes, she rose with a merry song, taking the hands of two little 
children right and left, and how in the twinkling of a moment—the 
children chiming into the song — a ring was formed ready for the 
game of the morning in which each child had an opportunity to 
tell all it knew about fruits and to learn much that it had not known; 
how they played afterwards with their building-blocks in a manner 
to give new expression to what had filled their minds, — some build- 
ing dog-houses, boxes for the cat, squirrel-houses etc., — others 
letting fruit-trees grow, making ladders, baskets etc., all the while 
telling “Auntie” and each other what they knew and getting Auntie 
to tell them what she knew; how, even after luncheon, the leading 
ideas of the morning seemed to find expression again in embroidery 
and clay-work. One little fellow embroidered the “vertical lines” as 
“stakes to tie horses to”, another saw in them “trees for squirrels to 
live in”, a third looked upon them as “dogs standing on their hind- 
legs”, for others they were apple-trees, cherry-trees, and so on with 
the rest. 

No, I am sure the lady did not shriek, but her complexion was 
unusually white, her eyes were unusually round and large, her lips 
parted, her hands raised toward her face with an averting gesture, 
she seemed scarcely to breathe : indeed, she looked the very picture 
of horror—but 1 am sure she did not shriek. I do not know what 
made me look at her, but when I did so, 1 stopped in my discourse 
quite suddenly. “Why, my dear Sir,” she said, breaking in upon 
my amazement, ,,Why, my dear Sir, you do not mean to say that 
you saw these things in a genuine kindergarten? W hy, that must 
have been a Bedlam, a place where order and propriety are made 
impossible, nipped in the bud, Sir !” 

“Well, Madam”, I answered modestly, “I do not know what 
your notion of a genuine kindergarten is; yet, if what I saw in your 
kindergarten yesterday is an outward representation of your ideal 
on this subject, then I can positively assert that, so far as your no- 
tions are concerned, the kindergarten at H. is not genuine. On the 
other hand, I am free to say, that if the great master Froebel should 
see the kindergarten at H., he would take “Auntie” by the hand 
and press it affectionately in the fullness of his emotion, with teats 
in his eyes he would look into her modest matronly face, and he 
would say—not a word. As to its being a Bedlam, I must confess 
that I have never seen more beautiful order, nor more uniform get- 
tleness on the part of all concerned. All was harmony and peace; 
while all were eager to speak, it seldom happened that two spoke at 
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atime, and any overhearty outburst of joy was readily checked by 
—something new and interesting. Of course, the children were not 
still, but then they were alive and growing, and stillness, you know, 
is not one of the symptoms of growing life.” 

I am sorry to say that the demureness of the lady had become 
so chilling at this point, that I remembered an engagement and left 
without any hope of ever converting her to my views. Yet, in 


justice to her, I must add that quite a number of those who are pre- 
sumed to know consider her as a “genuine kindergartener”. 





—Muss ALICE CHAPIN writes concerning the closing exercises 
of her excellent training class at Indianapolis: 

“The closing exercises of the Indianapolis Kindergarten Normal 
Class were held in the High School Hall, May 18th, 1878. 

The beautiful spirit that had filled the young ladies all through 
the year seemed to culminate here ; many of the audience spoke of it. 

After some introductory remarks of mine, Miss Reed of Geneseo, 
Ills. gave an account of Froebel’s life, dwelling particularly, on the 
sad things of his childhood, which inspired him with such a sense of 
childhood’s wrongs, and made him its champion. It was weil written 
and beautifully read. 

Miss Allan of Geneseo, Ills., followed, with an earnest thought- 
ful paper on the philosophy of the gifts, their relation and mutual 
dependence, and the growth that may come through their use. 

Miss Adams of Indianapolis, followed with a paper on the 
philosophy of childish play, which showed her comprehension of 
its deep significance and value in education. The class illustrated 
the paper by playing some of the kindergarten games. 

In my closing remarks, I spoke of the internal hindrances to be 
overcome, the need of a cultivated mind, a pure heart and ardent 
enthusiasm to make their work a success. 

After the kindergarten papers, some remarks were made by 
several of the audience, and they slowly dispersed after looking at 
the work which was very tastefully arranged, with flowers and bloom- 
ing plants around. 

I am glad I am so heartily satisfied with them. The year’s work 
has been too severe for my health, but I feel that the reward is also 
great. 





New York, June 22, 1878. 
Deak Mr. DOERFLINGER: 

Madam Mary Mann having taken exception to what I say of 
her husband in the 3d chapter of the 2d edition of my Report on 
Education, which you publish, and having had her criticism printed 
inthe Vational Journal of Education, 1 send to you, and to 
that journal, my own answer to it, so that you may publish it or 
not as you see fit. Yours, E. SEGUIN. 


MapamM—I am thankful for the trouble you take (in your com- 
munication to the Vutional Journal of Education, June 13th, 
1878) of affirming, instead of infirming what I said of your husband 
in the No. 3 of the Vew Education. 

I said: “If Horace Mann had found traces of a kindergarten 
in Europe, it would have been he, who would have preached the 
news of the movement-school and pleasant-learning. Far from it, 
he remained the professor of strict discipline, progressive but puritan, 
who never heard of a play-school, nor dreamed of becoming the 
teacher who dances and plays with Ais children like a natural fool.” 
You, Madam, said: “It was after Mr. Mann’s visit to Europe that 
he had cAz7dren of his own, and no kindergartener ever danced 
and played (you put it “epigrammatically,” but I put it “reverenti- 
ally” after Madam Von Marenholtz Buelow) more than he did with 
his children. A new world opened upon him with his children. . . . 
Froebel himself did not think more of consulting their nature and 
tendencies in education than he did, though his own puritan train- 
ing hampered him in the quest.” 

In this last sentence of yours, {e77 nature means the nature of 
other people’s children made ours by educational incubation. Often 
1 used it in the sense, as you do; it is so natural. 


The only difference remaining between you, Madam, and my- 
self, would be that you express so much more lovingly what I said 
technically ; confirming my statement of what Horace Mann did 
not do as a leader of teachers by what you alone could have known 
him to do later as a father. 

I acknowledge this disadvantage of mine, enhanced by the 
pride of having elicited from you this later homage, which will not 
be the last. 

With the most profound respect and complete obedience, 


NEw York, June 22, 1878. E. SEQUIN. 


> 
> 





(For the New Education. ) 


Convention of Superintendents of Idiot 
Asylums. 


It was deemed expedient to postpone the opening of the con- 
vention until Saturday, June-8th, there being another medical con- 
vention at Buffalo, which many of the members of the association 
wished to attend. 

Saturday morning was devoted to visiting the Syracuse Asylum, 
and at the same time to examining the system of instruction. 

At present the institution contains 280 pupils of different ages 
as well as different degrees of mental and physical development, 
sheltered in an extensive building, which in size and accommodations 
‘is far superior to any other institution of the kind that I have seen 
so far. 

After a careful examination, by the superintendent, the pupils 
are classified according to their mental and physical condition, and 
then by apparatus, very much resembling our kindergarten-gifts, in- 
duced to fix their ideas at certain points and to enrich them, at the 
same time, by the idea of form, size and color of the objects in their 
hands. 

The entire want or deficiency of speech being a characteristic 
mark of idiocy, a part of the school-time is devoted to “Articula- 
tion,” the pupils pronouncing and modulating the vowels according 
to the tone of a piano and thus, by degrees, developing their defi- 
cient vocal organs. Besides this, by accommodating themselves to 
the musical measure, they also acquire a notion of time; thus by 
this continual practice their musical hearing is called into exercise 
and developed. Another characteristic mark of idiocy is the irregular 
and unsafe walk. In order to remove this deficiency, special lessons 
in walking are given, a slightly inclined ladder with broad steps, on 
which the pupils have to march, being the medium of instruction, 
evidently used with the greatest success. Concerning the school- 
education, I have only to state that object-teaching is applied to all 
branches of instruction with a skill and patience, for which the 
highest credit is due to the instructors by all who have a just claim 
to the title of teacher. For, really, taking into consideration the 
great difficulties to be overcome, the results attained in the Asylum, 
must be pronounced wonderful! 

Pupils brought there deaf and mute, now hear and speak, with 
some difficulty of course, yet in complete sentences and with a per- 
fect understanding of what they say; creatures of the human race, 
with scarcely any claim to humanity, were restored to consciousness 
and intelligence, and thus gifted with the requirements of a human 
existence. 

Truly, the heart of the philanthropist must beat with’ joy and 
admiration in viewing the improvement of these unfortunates ; and 
with new strength and fresh courage he returns thence to his own 
sphere of action. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. H. B, 
Wilbur, of Syracuse. After the minutes were approved, Dr. H. B. 
Wilbur read a paper on 


“ Retation of Speech or Language to Idiocy,” 
of which the following is a brief abstract : 

“ Idiocy may be called a privation, the measure and degree of 
which is to be determined by comparison with the normal and 
average. ‘Thus, it is the absence in a human being of some endow- 
ments that belong to humanity. The idiot is wanting in the varied 
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mental or moral characteristics of humanity in a greater or less 
degree. 

Imprisonment of one faculty or power is associated with mani- 
festations of failure elsewhere. In dealing with the idiots, it is there- 
fore our first business to analyze the general default into individual 
deficits, and then to meet them one by one by our educational or 
other efforts. Individual peculiarities are often marked and obvious ; 
in short, so override all others as even to mask them. When this is 
the case, not only does the remedy for this become the prime issue 
with the friends of the parties, but invites the attention and the 
efforts of the educational specialist. 

Speech includes the idea of language as the instrument of 
thought, something prior to articulate speech in its development, 
and, also ina measure independent of articulate speech in possession 
and manifestation. 

Study the normal child in the development of his faculties and 
powers. We must presuppose an individual of selfconsciousness as 
the foundation. Then the instinctive cries of infancy, signs of want, 
of desire, of distastes and disgusts. The awakened consciousness of 
the possession of vocal organs and the intuitive disposition to prac- 
tice the various sounds, both spontaneously and in the way of 
imitation. By and by he learns his own name, acquires an idea of 
the use of language as a means of supplying wants. In all these 
steps, natural language by signs precedes the conventional words. 
Then comes an appreciation of the fact, that he possesses the power 
to communicate his wants by speech. Finally there follows imperfect 
and disconnected speech, at first mingled with the natural expression 
in the form of gesture language. 

The faculty and the function in development do not keep the 
same relative pace in different individuals seemingly of similar de- 
grees of intelligence. Something will depend upon the relative con- 
dition of nerve elements, with which in action, faculty and function 
are associated. More, perhaps, upon the influence of surroundings, 
that may aid or hinder the development of each. Take a child of 
seven or eight years, standing mentally, where an ordinary child of 
three months does. One, it may be, that has scarcely begun to 
notice distinctions of sound, directions of sound, or sound at all, not: 
through any defect in the organs of hearing, but from not using the 
organs—deafness in the perceptive ear ; one that makes only inarticu- 
late and emotional sounds. To such a one, speech is faraway. 

But watch the progress of this child in the acquisition of the 
faculty. There may be seen the relation of intuition and intelligence 
to language; of activity of sensation and co-ordinating power over 
motor nerves, to speech ; the correspondence between awakened in- 
telligence and mental activity and the comprehension of language in 
different degrees, the mode in which communication is established 
from without through sight and hearing in which perception is built 
up upon sensation; the steps by which a co-ordinating power over 
the vocal apparatus is attained; and, finally an illustration of the 
method of the whole system of training for idiots. 

In the typical case suggested, we may suppose that what are 
usually spoken of as the organs of speech, are perfect, however tor- 
pid in action. The physiological default is with nervous centres, 
and in the nerves of relation. Modes of communication are not 
noticed. ‘There is no desire to communicate with others. The in- 
dividual is completely isolated, has the consciousness that his wants 
are supplied, he does not know how or why. Beyond instinctive 
cries, he is positively still. 

Intelligence and intuition exist but in germs. There is failure 
in volition and directive power over the organs essential to communi- 
cation by signs and sounds. 

The pupils ordinarily found in institutions for idiots may be 
divided into four classes : 

I. Idiocy is accompanied with deafness; complete, or to the 
extent of shutting out the knowledge ordinarily received’ through the 
sense of hearing. The failure to speak is an incident of the deaf- 
ness and may be influenced by the degree of mental deficiency. 

II. The individual has the faculty of imitation to an unusual 
degree, and acquires a power of repeating words and sentences with- 
out any idea of their meaning, and, in some cases, any idea of 
language proper. 





Itis the speech of the parrot, sometimes spontaneous, sometimes 
through some suggestion of association. 

III. The default of speech is the result of idiocy i. e. from want 
of intelligence and want of control over the vocal organs. The in- 
dividual does not speak, because he is not as intelligent as ordinary 
children are, when they begin to speak. Or he has attained a degree 
of speech corresponding with the various stages in the normal pro- 
cess of learning to talk, in the case of a child of average intelligence. 

IV. There is still another class, who may be said to possess the 
faculty of speech. They are only imbecile or weak-minded. But 
this possession, even if amounting to fluency, is a moderate one, 
when tested by the use of words expressing the relations of ideas. 
It is of necessity simple, because in any case language is never given 
or acquired beyond the mental requirements of the individual or race. 

The vital aim of the inquiries made about any idiot, i. e. the 
mental condition, can only be reached by a knowledge of the extent 
to which language is understood and used. Mental power and 
mental activity must have some exponent in some form of language 
or speech, and in its higher exercise as well as in the course of its 
development, needs it as a means of thought ; and so we find it in- 
extricably interwoven with all but the lowest stages of human devel- 
opment. 

The difference in the grades of idiocy is the same as seen in the 
growth of intelligence to manhood. Still there are general classes, 
the types of which may be appreciated, though the classes them- 
selves shade into each other. . Language and speeeh will ordinarily 
come with developing intelligence, even if special efforts are not 
made to call them out. That is to say with a certain degree of in- 
telligence and observation, the idea of language and a comprehen- 
sion of its use will come as in the case of a normal child, only 
relatively to the intelligence, a little more backward. So, too, with 
a certain degree of control over the physical organization, coupled 
with the desires and wants, speech will generally follow. 

Among the pupils of the Syracuse Asylum, there are seven who 
are deaf-mutes. There is with all of them more or less mental 
deficiency aside from their deafness. But the probabilities are that 
some of them would not speak, if they had their hearing. Their in- 
telligence is not adequate to speech. 

There are nine, who are partially deaf and whose deafness 
modified their acquirenient of language and speech. 

Eight are paralyzed to a greater or less degree. The defect or 
impairment of speech is partly the result of paralysis. 

The remainder may be divided into the following general classes: 


I. Those who neither speak nor comprehend language—24. 

II. Those who do not speak but have an idea of language to 
the extent of knowing when they are called, understand a few simple 
commands, and the names of a few objects or persons—22. 

III. Those who do not speak, but understand simple sen- 
tences—6, 

IV. Those who do not speak, but understand almost any 
ordinary language of the household—3. 

With such, the failure is not in the desire or disposition but in 
the power to execute. The default is somewhere in the nervous 
track between the centres of volitional impulse and the termination 
in the vocal apparatus. 

V. Those who utter a few words or sentences, but without any 
or with but little idea of language or the words and sentences used. 
The semblance of speech in these cases is imitative or parrot-like. 

VI. Those who speak a few words understanding their meaning 
and with a purpose in their use. These usually employ the gesture 
language as an aid to their imperfect speech. 

VII. Those who use brief sentences : 

a) in a natural way with the limited continuity of their thought. 

b) in a spasmodic and emotional way. 

VIII. Those who talk connectedly to the extent of their intelli- 
gence in varying degrees, up to fair command of language. And in 


applying to these language and speech as the test of intelligence, we , 


are not to‘regard fluency, but a real command to the extent of the 
individual’s need and fitness and discriminations in its use. 
In all the cases in the last three classes, there is more or less 
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distinctness of utterance depending upon acuteness of observation 
and co-ordinating power and flexibility of organs, upon condition of 
sensory and motor nerves. . 

After the discussion upon Dr. Wilbur’s paper, the convention 
adjourned until Monday, June roth, at 9 o’clock a. M., when it was 
again called to order. ) 

The secretary then read a paper by Dr. Fletcher Beach, Medical 
Superintendent of the Clayton Asylum, Engl., on the “Temporary 
Loss of Speech after Epileptic Fits.” 

Dr. Beach illustrated by examples how a loss of speech originates 
from diseases of the perceptive centres of the senses, which radiate 
from the brain. Anemia of the brain precedes the epileptic fit, 
which causes a temporary shutting up of all the perceptive centres. 

After a brief discussion upon the paper, it was referred to the 
committee on publication, and a vote of thanks to Dr. Beach was 

assed. 

Then followed the paper of Dr. C. E. Shuttleworth, Medical 
Superintendent of the Royal Albert Asylum at Lancaster, Engl., on 
“Intemperance as a Cause of Idiocy.” 

Dr. S. stated that it was a general notion, that according to the 
observation of Hippocrates: “Et patrum in natos abeunt cum semine 
mores,” intemperance of the parent was the cause of idiocy in the 
offspring. ‘This seemed to be perfectly proved by the statistics of 
Dr. Howe of Massachusetts, in 1848, who reported that out of 300 
idiots, 145 were the offspring of drunken parents, thus nearly 50.per 
cent. of the cases of idiocy in America were attributable to parental 
drunkenness. In discussing this paper the convention agreed, that 
in the absence of strict observation and reliability of statistics in this 
matter, none of the members could take a decided position in the 
question, to which closer attention should be paid and reports of the 
experience of each issued at the annual meetings. 

After a recess, allowing time to visit Dr. Wilbur’s school, Dr. 
Seguin read a paper on: “fecent Progress in the Training of 
Idiots.’ The training in the Syracuse Asylum has been a model 
without being an imposition for the subsequent teachers. 

A revolution was. the separation of children in this institution 
according to their sex, only as far and as much as their age and 
family morality dictated. From 1850 care was entrusted to women. 

In proof of the entirely American origin of this progress, I 
have seen in the last year the boy-idiots at Bicetre, without a single 
woman to minister to their wants, and the girls separated at the 
Salpetriére. ; : 

In England, I have seen in 1873, the children of Earlswood 
managed and educated mostly by men, but in 1877 this part of the 
service was femininized, that is to say americanized, and at the latter 
date I felt like at home in Clapton and Lancaster in this and in other 
respects. ote 

Women have been found more competent, when the institution 
assumed the form nearest to a home, also when they partake of the 
controling power with their husbands ; but not so successful where 
the respective functions of the two sexes were ill defined, and there- 
fore clashing. ; ; de : 

Indeed, in the latter position the precious qualities of will and 
observation of the women have been wasted in the fruitless task of 
maintaining a power of inhibition, instead of one of action. 

The feminine element of power, intellect, affection, and endur- 


ance has done for the happiness and progress of young idiots, what 


man’s ordinary qualities could never have accomplished. 

The improvements of the means of teaching and training idiots 
present to my mind, can be shortly characterized as having been bor- 
rowed from the kindergarten, from the real or object-school, from 
the numerous pictorial series commenced in Germany by Hill for 
the Deaf and Mutes; others inspired on the spot by local occur- 
rences, others derived from the very difficulties, encountered in the 
management of exceptional cases, and others coming as logical 
sequences from the principle of “training the functions in order to 
elevate them to the rank of faculties.” 

In the institution of Media the sense of sociability is excited by 
means of large gatherings, in which some provocation to think and 
speak demands from the mass a smart answer ; rapid, because of the 
spur of competition, and emphatic, because of the number listening 





and the space through which the responses—to be heard—must be 
ejaculated. 

Here the necessity brings out the faculty of speech, whose exer- 
cise soon becomes a pleasure for the speaker, and a cause of intense 
excitement for the listening masses. In the same place the sense of 
co-operation is more visibly satisfied by large co-érdinate exercises of 
imitation ; children learn to accord their movements to a rythm and 
among themselves in a co-energy. 

The beautiful exercise of modeling (or realizing ideals in clay), 
is an exercise very different from any of the automatic movements, 
naturally limited in range, when repeated for the production and 
reproduction of a single object, whose sameness precludes altogether 
intentional finger-dexterities and mental idealizations. 

But there is always to be remembered that the surest stimulus 
to action comes from inside; it is a desire, which will soon be 
followed by an effective contractibility. ‘To create this desire in the 
presence of objects, has been the purpose of some parts of the 
training in the institution of Columbus in two forms: 

The child who, on entering the school, can neither see, nor hear, 
nor handle things, finds before him a plaything. He does not notice 
this, of course, but confronted every day by the same object, and 
successively by all the other ones, some day an attraction will spring 
up between the plaything and the child, and he will displace and 
replace it, run or step upon it, open or shut it, till some times for the 
sake of an automatic repetition, at other times for curiosity’s sake, he 
will enter into conventional ideas of which the plaything is the 
representative, and he will receive the primordial impulse of action. 

Thus the child can play and the teacher can work. 

The second form of call on the sympathetic system of idiots 
refers to their relations as fellow-beings, cultivated by several circum- 
stances of work or play, e. g. in helping each other in the accomplish- 
ment of a common object, in evening dances, in which they are 
stimulated to action by the gradually quickening measure of music, 
by their being handled through the figures by all the human force, 
of which the institution can dispose, and by the sympathies devel- 
oped in these agreeable and active associations when the partners 
are selected with critical skill. 

In this regard all the institutions have something local or new 
to offer and nowhere is enforced: “Silence!” Keep still; instead of 
which we say: “Let them move, they will work!” “Let them be 
noisy, they will talk !” 

There exists a divergence as to the advantages of making idiots 
work with their own handicraft, or with machines. 

It will be interesting to observe the results, obtained by the two 
systems since these two modes are systematized, one in Media and 
the other in Columbus. 

The school in Syracuse has been like the Mecca of the physi- 
cians, and the American schools have been the object of scientific 
pilgrimage undertaken in 1876 by two prominent members of our 
profession, Drs. Shuttleworth, of Lancaster, and Fletcher Beach, of 
Clapton, London. 

The progress which will be expected from the American insti- 
tutions, are: 

I. Separation of the adult idiots, imperfectly improved, from 
the younger ones under training. This has been gained in the state 
of New York, before it has been realized in England, and our other 
states must follow. 

II. Uniform records of their progress so that they could be 
classified by their kind of incapacities and their development under 
training. 

III. More complete observation of idiocy then hitherto. 

To make the study of idiocy more perfect and exact, it will be 
necessary to make equally perfect and concordant observations of 
their anatomico-histological and pshycho-physiological elements. 

Mrs. Dr. G. Brown, of Barre, Mass., then read a paper on 
“The Offspring of first Cousins ;” stating, that intermarriage of first 
cousins was a frequent cause of idiocy. Statistics from Dr. S. M. 
Bemis, of Louisville, Ky., showed that of 2778 descendents of first 
cousins, 793 were defective; 77 deaf and mute; 63 blind; 231 
idiotic; 24 insane; 44 epileptic; 189 scrofulous; 53 deformed ; 
and 627 died early, 
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The next paper was read by Dr. Kerlin, on the “Proportion of 
Sexes in Idiocy.” ; 

_ In all institutions for idiots, there is a greater number of males 
than females. At Eastwood, Engl., the number of males is twice 
as large as that of females. Of 1399 cases known to the writer, 925 
were males and 474 females. There is good ground to believe that 
more male idiots are born and survive than females. In order to 
explain this, the following causes are suggested : 

1) A generic cause in an almost effete or diseased family, by 
which fewer females are conceived in such families. 

2) Impressed pecuharity, due to sex alone, males being more 
sensitive to destructive and debilitating conditions, than females. 

3) Sensibility or lack of fecundity of one or both sexes surviving 
such families. 

. According to the order of business adopted at the last conven- 

tion, after this, the superintendents present had to report on the 


Dr. Wilbur of Illinois: The institution has been removed from 


Jacksonville to Lincoln. -Accommodations for 350 pupils. Attend. 
ance jor. Annual appropriation $50,000. 
Dr. Doren of Ohio: Attendance 470 pupils. Appropriations 


$80,000. The idiots are instructed in farming, which he considered 
more profitable for them than mechanical work. An orchestra of 14 
idiots had been organized and did quite well. The institution also 
contains a shoe-shop. Admission free for all pupils. 

Dr. Kerlin of Pennsylvania: Attendance at the beginning of 
the year 100 pupils; but larger appropriations having been made, 
200 are allowed since June. Some of the kindergarten gifts have 
been applied and produced 1 really wonderful effect. He had 
brought along some speciinens of work in clay modeling done by 
the pupils of his institution, and could but warmly recommend the 
system of kindergarten to superintendents of other institutions. 

After the reports had been delivered, the convention adjourned 
until Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock, when the officers were elected 


work in their respective states. 
Dr. Wilbur (Syracuse), reported : 


Attendance at present—28o. 


erected last year, there are accommodations for 300—310. 
The institution contains a bakery, laundry, 
shoe-shop, brushmaking-shop and an industrial department. 


appropriation $40,000. 


A new building having being 


for the coming year: 


Dr. Kerlin; Executiv 


Annual | Doren. 





President, Dr. Doren ; Vice President, Dr. Knight; Secretarry,. 


e Committee—Drs. C. T. Wilbur, Kerlin and 


Lincoln, IIl., was appointed as the place of the next convention, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 








INDIANAPOLIS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTNERS 
Opens Sept. 16, 1878. Principal: Miss Alice Chapin, 
of the Boston Training School, to whom all letters 
should be addressed at 
IJIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
jul2t Indianapolis, Ind. 


RINDERGARTEN and TRAINING CLASS 


OF 
‘' @Qhio Central Normal School, 
Will open for the fall and winter at 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
For particulars address until Oct 2nd, 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, or Miss M. F. HALL, 
WORTHINGTON, OHIO. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN, 


The Kindergarten Training Class for 1878—9 con- 
nected with Florence Kindergarten will begin its ses- 
sions on, Tuesday, October 8th, 1878. 

For particulars apply to 

Mrs. A. R ALDRICH, or 
H. B. HAVEN, Sec., 
Florence, Mass. 














Kindergarten Literature, Gifts and Occupa- 


Rates of Advertising. 


ONE COLUMN—10 x 234 inches—One Insertion, 
$ 5; 3 months, $27; 6 months, $39 ; 9 months, 
I; lyear, $63. 
HALF COLUMN—One Insertion, $9; 3 months, 
$18; 6 months, $27; 9 months, $36; 1 year, $45. 
QUARTER COLUMN—One Insertion, $6; 3 
months, $12; 6 months, $18; 9 months, 24; I year, 





$30. 
EIGHTH COLUMN—One Insertion, $4; 3 months 
$8; 6 months $12; 9 months, $16; 1 year, $20. 


Every Boy and Girl should subscribe to the 


BUFFALO SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL ' 
of 8 pages, devoted to the moral, physical and intel- 
lectual education of the young.—Some of the best 
educators and writers contribute to make the pages 
of the Journal instructive and interesting. 
TEACHERS WANTED, #0 act as AGENTS. 
Price 50 cents per annum. Address 
x SCHOOL JOURNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR. E. SEGUIN’S 


Prescription and Clinic Record 


should be used by every 
PETsSsSIcIAN. 
100 pp. flexible cloth cover, convenient for 
ket use. Price, 35 cents. : 
Also, Dr. E. Seguin’s Bed Side Notes, same price. 














(ESTABLISHED IN 1864. 


The Rapid Writer and Takigrater 


Illustrating and explaining the Simple Style of 
Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand. The only practicable 
system of brief writing for general use, in place of 
longhand. $1.25 per year. 


The Rapid Writer and Reporter. 


Illustrating and explaining the Contracted Style of 
Lindsley’s Fonetic Short-hand, which has no superior 
for verbatim reporting. $1.50 per year. Both 
Magazines $2.50. Single numbers. 20 and 25 cents. 
For further information address 

THE RAPID WRITER ASSOCIATION, 
87 E. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE. 


-——o 








W. N. Hailmann’s Object Teaching........ $1.00 
— Kindergarten Culture............+- vt) 
— History of Pedagogy...........+- i) 


Elizabeth Peabody's Kindergarten-Guide.... 1.25 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten- Guide, 

Part I, pa. 35 Cts., bd 65 

Part IT, pa. 70 Cts., bd 1.00 

Part IIT, pa. 50 Cts., bd 80 

Miss E Peabody’s Kinde: garten Messenger, 1877 1.00 








tion Material promptly furnished 
by CARL DOERFLINGER 


56 Oneida Street, MILWAUKEE, Wis, 





Orders filled by CARL DOERFLINGER, 
ba 











Milwaukee, Wis. 





And other works furnished by CARL DOERFLINGER, 
Milwaukee, Wis 





Andrew's Patent 
TRIUMPH 


Ad 





for the only 


Dastless Eraser 


made. 





and 





; new 
SCHOOL DESK. ‘Last twice as long as any |nearly 200 artistic designs for little folks./ruled Tables cut in theif 
Also, Dustless 65 varieties Globes, best extant. Webb’s 


other. 





Best in the World, Crayons, much better and'School and Family Cards and Picture 
because dovetailed more durable than chalk. 


ae wy 7s (wertise. 
together and steel|Pointing Rods with Lin-| — = Send for Illustrated Price Lists 
wire doweled. 


Sssons. 


eal Measure. 





213 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, - 


Largest manufacturers of 


ONLY $1.80 per dozen SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Pasig 2 e 
| Kindergarten Gifts accurately made.}20 in number. 
[Noiseless Drawing Slates with Book, curately made. 


We make all articles we ad-|All cherry; fully warrant- 


in each Department. 4&3 


ANDREWS & 00, 


ILLINOIS. 





Kindergarten Gifts 


Most ac-|f 





Square 


very attractive. containing 


wood, made to fold up. 


ed. = Send for Cir- 





Every variety of 


eee) BLACK BOARDS, 





NOISELESS SLATES, 
single and double. Best in the 
world. Kindcrgarten Slates 
perfectly ruled. Also, other 


from 60 cents to $18.00. 
Entirely new. 











culars, 





styles of Noiseless Slates. 
Best ever made. az 


iG Send for Circulars. 44 
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